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The Motives of Businessmen 


Fortune, the magazine for business executives, 
returns in its December issue to the theme of 
business ethics. Both for its content and because 
it comes from Fortune’s staff the article, ‘The 
Moral History of U. S. Business,” is noteworthy. 


“A dozen nonprofit motives” says Fortune, are back of 
the labors of businessmen. Among them are “love of 
power or prestige, altruism, pugnacity, patriotism, the 
hope of being remembered through a product or institu- 
tion” and the like. Business has produced “few pure 
specimens of economic man.” Here is corroboration of the 
point made in one of our series of papers on “Christianity 
and the Economic Order” concerning the importance of 
nonprofit incentives. 

Fortune makes no attempt to grade these “non-pecuniary 
motives” in order of their strength. The important thing 
is the metamorphosis of the business corporation, which 
is no longer a purely economic institution, but is accepting 
wider social purposes and responsibilities. This means that 
the tests of executive efficiency have also been modified. 
“It is relevant to ask of the executive, not just whether he 
can make money, but what are his moral credentials for 
the social power he wields.” 

Challenged by this question some businessmen are 
“wondering whether religion, after all, may have a ‘place’ 
in business.” Others are preoccupied with the effort “to 
reconcile the impersonal imperatives of profit and efficien- 
cy with the personal imperative of Christian ethics.” This 
“quest for moral equilibrium” has been accentuated by the 
passing of the discipline imposed by the war. The editors’ 
purpose in the present article is to show how, in the past, 
certain leaders of business enterprise were influenced by 
“moral compulsions, sometimes shading, sometimes rein- 
forcing, their business drive.” 

There was the famous Quaker businessman, John 
Woolman (1720-72), who found expression for his reli- 
gious beliefs in a vocational discipline — as merchant, 
tailor, and lawyer. “I found it good for me,” he wrote, “to 
advise poor people to take such things as were most useful, 
and not costly.” Examination of Woolman’s Journal leads 
Fortune to the astute judgment: “his life of business has 
the same quality as the lives of the saints.” 

In contrast to this Quaker strain was the influence of 
Calvinism, which found in wealth a mark of divine favor. 
To this tradition are traced the working morals of Ben- 
jamin Franklin, This man of many gifts and diverse in- 
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terests “looked upon his business as the foundation of all 
else he did.” Hard work was to him a high virtue that 
brought its own reward, including the satisfaction of vic- 
tory over a competitor. “There was no conflict between 
wealth and spirit in the Calvinist world. The Puritan 
virtues, immortalized in Poor Richard’s maxims, were the 
key to their reconciliation.” 

Between the Woolman and Franklin types of moral dis- 
cipline a “creative tension” arose. At the close of the co- 
lonial period the influence of Calvinism had receded ; the 
evangelical movement weakened its foundations. “The 
Wesleyans emphasized Christian sentiment and good 
works more than duty and divine law. A parallel human- 
ism becomes characteristic of businessmen in this period, 
whatever their religion.” Integrity and liberality became 
ruling concepts. A man of wealth was honored for his 
charities as well as for his “credit,” for his generosity as 
well as for his integrity. “Business, if not exactly develop- 
ing an ethic of its own, showed in this middle period an 
unusual harmony with the best ethics of the time. It be- 
came, in the minds of many who practiced it, an avenue 
of service to neighbors and country and at the same time 
a means of deliverance from petty toil.” 

sut the balance “between the divine Kingdom and the 
Kingdom of this world” was upset by a “revolution of 
railways, steel mills, oil, banks.” A new “Gospel of 
Wealth” arose, a sort of “neo-Calvinism of the Gilded 
Age,” which, in words borrowed from Ralph Henry 
Gabriel, “turned Cotton Mather’s rowboat into an ocean 
liner.” There was Thomas Mellon, who so exalted indus- 
try and thrift as to lay the foundation of a vast fortune. 
Although “born a strict Scotch-Irish Calvinist, Thomas 
Mellon spoke more of his own glory than of God's. He 
disliked the Sabbath to the extent that it interfered with 
business, and argued that Christianity was no part of the 
common law of Pennsylvania. And there were also the 
“robber barons,” who broke the link between “business 
and worship” altogether. 

The acme of this trend was indicated by Charles Francis 
Adams in 1915, in a generalization which Fortune char- 
acterizes as “too sweeping even for that period,” but quotes 
nevertheless: “I am more than a little puzzled to account 
for the instances I have seen of business success—money 
getting. It comes from rather a low instinct. Certainly, 
so far as my observation goes, it is scarcely met with in 
combination with the finer or more interesting traits of 
character.” Yet the Gilded Age not only produced material 
results, but evolved a sense of trusteeship, which played 
an important part in many a big businessman’s conscious- 
ness. Even George Baer’s remark about “the Christian 
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men to whom God in his infinite wisdom has given contro] 
of the property interests of the country” revealed “some 
awareness of the ethical dilemma.” However, the sanc- 
tion appealed to by most of his contemporaries was not 
God, but “social Darwinism.” The result is thus depicted: 

“By the end of the century, in fact, God was no longer 
in business in any real sense. He was still in the church, 
but he was remote from the market place. In earlier days 
the tension within American business life was between 
two different views of the same God; such a tension could 
only be creative. Now the tension was between a live 
Deity and a sleeping one, between ‘the laws of nature 
and of nature’s God’ and the lawlessness of godless nature. 
Such tension inevitably produced confusion of mind. And 
this confusion came precisely at the time when the sheer 
physical mass of U.S. industry and finance made clarity 
of motive essential. Social distances widened between 
rich and poor, man and man; social power fell upon the 
American businessman at a time when he was least cer- 
tain what a businessman should be.” 

As Fortune sees it, the key to American business mo- 
tive in the present century is found in an attempt to “cap- 
ture that lost certainty.” In spite of false starts and in- 
adequate formulations, business, “with little help from 
the churches,” has evolved two major concepts: “The 
Gospel of Production and the Gospel of Service.” ‘ihe 
formula expressing the first idea is more things at lower 
prices, and Henry Ford, Sr., is the prototype. 

But there is a weakness in it. “The Gospel of Produc- 
tion, although by now propagated and actively practiced 
for half a century, has not by itself met the inward needs 
of large segments of U. S. business. The gospel has, in 
particular, one fatal defect. It lacks an answer to the ques- 
tion: production for what? In the absence of such a stop- 
ping answer as the Calvinist for the glory of God, the 
new gospel can only talk tangentially of standards of liv- 
ing and the general good—abstractions that production 
men have very little in mind when they are actually at 
work in their factories.” 


Moreover, the Gospel of Production includes a Gospel 
of Distribution. “It bore many powerful aliases such as 
‘Poverty in the midst of Plenty,’ and became a handle by 
which the Christian churches sought to recapture some of 
their lost authority in business conduct.” 

Fortune’s comment on the roles of Protestant and 
Catholic organizations in this drama will be interesting 
to many in both groups: 

“After World War I, the Protestants’ Interchurch World 
Movement denounced Judge Gary’s twelve-hour day and 
their Federal Council of Churches, founded in 1908, began 
a program of serious social and economic studies that has 
done much to repair the split with conscientious business- 
men caused by the Christian socialists. At the same time 
the American Catholic bishops entered the social lists with 
the National Catholic Welfare Conference. They were 
fortified in this effort by Leo XIII’s remarkable encyclical 
of 1891, Rerum Novarum, which made clear that a market 
wage was not necessarily a just wage, gave a guarded bless- 
ing to labor unions, and told governments that they had 
a duty to the welfare of the community as well as to the 
property holder. In the thirties the N.C.W.C.’s Social 
Action Department (sparked by Father John A. Ryan) 
strongly supported NRA, the Wagner Act, minimum 
wages, etc., and the National Catholic Rural Life Con- 
ference (under Monsignor Ligutti) became one of the 
strongest supporters of the Farm Security Administration. 


In the meantime business has been trying to work out 
its own salvation with a “Gospel of Service.” This is 
“clearly more ambitious and inclusive than the Gospel of 
Production. It demands of its apostles both a sense of 
earned trusteeship (in the Calvinist-Carnegie tradition) 
and a desire to put one’s will and work at the service of 
others (in the Woolman tradition). It is also a peculiarly 
difficult gospel to practice, for the idea of ‘balance’ (an 
idea in any case more Greek than American) lacks fixity 
as well as grandeur. The Service-minded businessman 
may be tempted to find that ‘balance’ means public—or 
political—opinion, perhaps as interpreted by the new 
priesthood of public-relations men.” 

But it is ‘‘an honest gospel as far as it goes.” Public 
favor is a valid objective, though Fortune warns that it 
does not necessarily connote divine favor. “Success and 
grace have, at times, been considered ‘in league.’ But the 
American conscience has never long allowed the possessor 
of one to take the other for granted.” 


British National Health Service 


On July 5, 1948, the National Health Service Act came 
into force in England and Wales. (Similar Acts became 
effective for Northern Ireland and Scotland, but the dis- 
cussion of data here will be limited to England and 
Wales.) On that date it became the duty of the Minister 
of Health “to promote the establishment ... of a com- 
prehensive health service designed to secure improvement 
in the physical and mental health of the people . . ., and 
the prevention, diagnosis and treatment of illness.” Thus 
medical care became available at government expense to 
every family wishing it. An individual is free to reject 
the medical services offered by the state, or to use one 
part and not another. Actually, the names of about 95 
per cent of the population are now “‘on the lists” of the 
physicians participating in the state scheme. Between 
18,000 and 19,000 physicans out of about 21,000 partici- 
pate. Those not in the state plan remain in private prac- 
tice. A physician may give part of his time to patients 
under the National Health Service and the remainder to 
private practice. 

Practically all chemists (druggists) in the nation par- 
ticipate, and over 90 per cent of the dentists. Of some 
3,450 hospitals, all but about 200 (mostly belonging to 
religious orders) are now operated by the national govern- 
ment. Medical care is available to all persons living in 
England and Wales, including tourists. 

The cost of care furnished amounts to about 50 cents 
per person per week. Many persons in England are cov- 
ered by national health insurance, in effect since 1911, but 
the insurance funds cover only a small part of the cost of 
the National Health Service. For the first full fiscal year 
starting April, 1949, the total cost will be about 228,500,- 
000 pounds for England and Wales, furnished by Parlia- 
mentary appropriations, and about 41,000,000 pounds 
contributed to the National Health Service by the National 
Insurance Fund. 

The average gross income of family physicians with 
2,000 patients each was about 1,700 pounds during the 
first year, where payment was made per capita. Provision 
is made for payment of a basic salary of 300 pounds per 
year to a small proportion of physicians in places with 
scattered population and in other difficult situations, who 
are also permitted to receive a per capita fee. The aver- 
age gross income of this latter group of physicians was 
about 1,757 pounds. 
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A maximum of 4,000 patients is allowed per physician. 
A physician having so large a list receives a gross income 
of about 3,400 pounds a year. 

New physicians entering practice must secure the con- 
sent of a Medical Practices Committee before opening an 
office. The Committee is, of course, authorized to refuse 
applications, but most have been readily granted. 

The relation between doctor and patient is declared to 
be “confidential.” 

“A Review of the First Year’s Working” by physicians 
writing anonymously appeared in an Extra Number, 
Autumn 1949, of The Practitioner, a professional medical 
journal published in London. Here it is stated that Britain 
is in the midst of “oné of the greatest ventures in the his- 
tory of medicine.” Its general purpose is clear to all con- 
sumers, but its administration is thus far understood by 
only a few. Most practitioners are declared to be familiar 
with only the main aspects of administration. 

“The profession of medicine underwent a silent but 
revolutionary change.” A year’s experience serves to show 
some of the advantages and defects. Hospital personnel 
readily made the transition, and continued to function as 
before. “The great majority of general practitioners put 
their names upon the approved lists and undertook, in re- 
turn for the agreed capitation fee, to provide medical 
service for those people who choose them. . . .” 

The sum total of services was not increased by the Act. 
Most doctors were overworked prior to the effective date 
of the Act, and continue in this state. Long waiting lists 
at the hospitals were the rule prior to the Act, and these 
continue. 

In this review by physicians it is stated that administra- 
tion of the Act began smoothly. The person disclaiming 
“free treatment” was often in difficulty. The position of 
the medical specialist was “peculiar” because there was 
apparently no generally accepted definition of his services. 

And how has the general practitioner fared? “Some- 
times well, sometimes ill,” writes a physician. The coun- 
try doctor was more often in difficulty than the city man, 
partly because the countryman generally dispenses medi- 
cines. The conscientious, slow, thorough physician found 
it more difficult to adjust to the state scheme than the man 
who was always quick or not thorough. 

A proportion of patients became unreasonable and de- 
manding. They felt that the doctor was being paid to re- 
spond to their demands just as they stated them. Thus 
some “re-education” of consumers has been necessary. 

“The majority of us do not like the new National 
Health Service,” writes another physician, “and dislike 
still more its mode of introduction. . . . Much as many 
of us dislike the idea, we must realize that the tide of 
human thought is in full flood toward collectivism. We 
cannot arrest that tide, but we can try to direct it into 
channels that will allow time for the harnessing of its en- 
ergy to the betterment of and not, as it is threatening at 
the moment, to the destruction of all those higher at- 
tributes which in the past have contributed so much 
toward the welfare of humanity.” 

The same physician expresses the opinion that the scale 
of compensation is “not ungenerous.” It may even be of 
advantage to the younger men who formerly had to go 
through early lean years while building a practice. 

Prescriptions dispensed during the first year of opera- 
tion were 187,000,000 among some 41,000,000 persons. 
There is informed opinion to the effect that there has been 
excessive use of services, and the Prime Minister prob- 
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ably recognized such opinion when he announced recently 
that a bill would be introduced requiring a patient to pa 
a shilling per prescription. However, it appears that no bill 
has yet been introduced, in part because of difficult deci- 
sions still to be made with respect to exceptions, possibly 
old-age pensioners and disabled veterans. Apparently 
some physicians also believe that the practitioner should 
have discretionary power to eliminate a charge after the 
fourth prescription in cases of chronic illnesses. The an- 
nual pharmaceutical expenditure per person has risen 
from 4 shillings 9 pence to 8 shillings. 

Four medical leaders in England, speaking before the 
annual meeting of the American Public Health Associa- 
tion in 1949, expressed diverse views concerning the Na- 
tional Health Service. “Everyone recognizes it has come 
to stay,” said Professor A. Leslie Banks of Cambridge 
University, as quoted in the New York Times of October 
28. Dr. J. T. Rice-Edwards of South Wales contended 
that “the patient has lost a good guarantee of service and 
direct contact with his doctor.” Dr. Joseph S. Collings 
of the Nuffield Foundation discounted “dramatic stories 
... about frightful things. . . . Some of these stories are 
half truths.” Most of them, he said, are the result of 
wishful and willful thinking. “Most of those which do 
have a basis of fact are symptoms of a long term illness 
from which general practice suffers, and not an acute ill- 
ness the cause of which is so readily assumed to be the 
new National Health Act.” Dr. J. A. Scott, deputy mecdt- 
cal officer, London County Council, said that “growing 
pains are inevitable,” and that “toothache seems to be an 
unexpected but important part of the symptomatology.” . 

Dr. Howard Rusk cabled to the New York Times of 
September 25, 1949, from England that “most physicians 
say they don’t like it, but all strive to make the best of it.” 

E. T. Leech, editor of the Pittsburgh Press, wrote in 
1949 for the Scripps-Howard Newspapers a series of ar- 
ticles on Britain. He said of state medicine that the doc- 
tors are unhappy, that abuses are no longer so frequent 
as in the early months, that it is costly but popular, that 
not only the Laborites but also the Conservatives and the 
Liberals “generally praise and are pledged to uphold” the 
National Health Service. 

The New Statesman and Nation, London, said in its is- 
sue of January 1, 1949, that both doctors and patients had 
abused the service, that the run on the chemists was much 
higher than estimated, but “the doctors . . . as a profes- 
sion” are “cooperating magnificently.” 

Dr. Stephen Taylor, a practicing physician and a Labor 
member of Parliament, wrote in the New Republic of leb- 
ruary 28, 1949, that “the enemies of planned medicine 
have been confounded in England, where the new system 
is working smoothly.” 

The whole social experiment in England has been “‘car- 
ried forward too fast and too far” wrote Richard H. Fry, 
financial editor of the Manchester Guardian in the New 
York Times of September 25. 

In an editorial in Christianity and Society, New York, 
of Autumn, 1949, it was said that “free medical care .. . 
represents an ideal for which America will have to strive 
for years to come. ... But there is never a simple ‘ideal’ 
in social justice.” There are patent defects in the British 
service—inadequate time for physicians to make diagno- 
ses; the medical profession taxed beyond the limits of its 
endurance; unreasonable use of services provided by the 
state. ‘In short the British Health Service will have to 
find some way of placing a check upon the claims which 
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individuals make upon it. The service must be essentially 
free; but some system of graduated payments above spe- 
cified annual limits will have to be found.” 

In Survey Graphic of May, 1948, Sir Wilson Jameson, 
chief medical officer of the Ministry of Health, described 
the plan before it went into operation. He wrote that it 
was not suddenly imposed by the Labor Government, but 
it was rather the result of many previous events. Indeed, 
a scheme “largely on the same lines” was proposed during 
World War II under the coalition government led by Win- 
ston Churchill. “There will be no sudden revolution in the 
country’s health services. The changes that will take place 
will be the logical outcome of a process of development 
which commenced with the passing of the National Health 
Insurance Act in 1911.” 


The Fate of Jerusalem 


In view of the sharp reaction in Palestine and in this 
country to the resolution of the General Assembly of the 
United Nations directing that Jerusalem be international- 
ized, the record of events with reference to that very con- 
troversial matter should be kept in mind. Dr. Walter W. 
Van Kirk of the Federal Council of Churches set it forth 
in a letter to the New York Times published on Decem- 
ber 16, the text of which follows: 

“Senator Herbert H. Lehman, in an address delivered 
at the Jewish Theological Seminary of New York, re- 
ferred to the recent action of the United Nations General 
Assembly respecting Jerusalem. In criticizing the deci- 
sion of the United Nations to internationalize Jerusalem, 
Senator Lehman is quoted in The New York Times as 
having said: ‘It is a source of satisfaction to me to know 
that our own beloved country of America did everything 
within its power to prevent this unfortunate action by the 
United Nations.’ 

“Though he did not say so, Senator Lehman’s remarks 
may be construed by some as meaning that the United 
States is opposed to the internationalization of Jerusalem. 
Senator Lehman, I am sure, would not desire that his re- 
marks be so construed. The United States did oppose the 
specific plan of internationalization as approved by the 
General Assembly. It did not, by this action, reject the 
principle of internationalization. 

“The General Assembly resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, 
called for the ‘establishment of the City of Jerusalem as a 
corpus separatum under a Special International Regime.’ 

. The United States supported this resolution. 

“The General Assembly resolution of Dec. 11, 1948, 
stated that ‘the Jerusalem area, as defined in the General 
Assembly resolution of Nov. 29, 1947, should be accorded 
special and separate treatment from the rest of Palestine 
ne should be placed under effective United Nations con- 
trol. ... 

“The United Nations Conciliation Commission for Pal- 
estine, in its recommendations to the recently adjourned 
session of the General Assembly, set forth what it believed 
to be the essentials of a plan for a Jerusalem regime un- 
der international control. As a member of the Concilia- 
tion Commission, the United States participated in the 
drafting of these recommendations. 

“John C. Ross, Representative of the United States, 
speaking on the Jerusalem issue before the Ad Hoc Com- 
mittee, on Dec. 5, 1949, said: ‘My delegation has already 
made clear its support for the Conciliation Commission's 
proposals on Jerusalem ... and we continue to regard them 
as a practical and workable solution fully consistent with 


the objectives of the Assembly's resolution of Dec. 11, 

“In the course of this same speech Mr. Ross, in oppos- 
ing the specific proposals subsequently approved by the 
General Assembly, said: ‘The question is not whether we 
shall have an international regime for Jerusalem. We are 
all agreed that we should establish an international regime 
which will adequately protect the interests of the interna- 
tional community, particularly the religious interests, and 
which will at the same time be effective.’ 

“Again, in his address before the General Assembly, on 
Dec. 9, 1948, Mr. Ross said: ‘My Government reaffirms 
its continued strong support for a permanent international 
regime for the Jerusalem area.’ Again, as previously, in 
the Ad Hoc Committee, Mr. Ross opposed the measures 
then being debated for the reason that these measures, if 
approved, ‘would merely plunge the issue into further de- 
bate and wrangling while delaying, perhaps forever, the 
day when the United Nations assumes its rightful position 
in Jerusalem.’ 

“In other words, the United States delegation opposed 
the action of the General Assembly not because it was op- 
posed to the internationalization of Jerusalem but pri- 
marily for the reason that the proposals then under dis- 
cussion could not, in its judgment, be expected to estab- 
lish an effective international regime. 

“The United States from Nov. 29, 1947, until now has 
supported the principle of internationalization and has 
labored for a workable international regime for the Jeru- 
salem area. It may be that Jerusalem should not be placed 
under U.N. control. It may be that some plan other and 
different from all plans hitherto considered by the U.N. 
should be evolved. But as of this date the United States 
advocates some form of international regime for Jerus- 
alem. Public discussion of this moot issue will be clarified 
if this fact is kept in mind. 


The Federal Council’s Action 

The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
Churches meeting in Atlanta on December 6 adopted the 
following statement : 

“The Commission of the Churches on International 
Affairs, constituted by the World Council of Churches 
and the International Missionary Council, in a memoran- 
dum entitled ‘The Protection of Religious Interests and 
Activities in Palestine,’ set forth certain conditions which 
should be met by the political arrangements under which 
Palestine, and more particularly Jerusalem, shall be gov- 
erned. 

“The conditions defined in this memorandum include 
the following: 

“a. Human rights and fundamental freedoms, and par- 
ticularly full religious liberty, must be safeguarded for 
all without distinction as to race, sex, language or reli- 

ion ; 
4 “b. The protection of holy places, religious buildings 
and sites in Palestine and free access thereto should be 
recognized as an international responsibility ; 

“c, All church-owned and mission-owned properties in 
Palestine that have been occupied by either Arabs or Jews 
should be returned to their owners. 

“The Executive Committee of the Federal Council of 
the Churches of Christ in America endorses the principles 
set forth in the CCIA memorandum and, with the Commis- 
sion, supports such political arrangements for Jerusalem 
as will establish the conditions indispensable to full re- 
ligious liberty and protection of holy places.” 
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